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Tbefore the arrival of the French, must be avoided, but disturb-
ances might be excited in Munster and Leinster, and especially
in Dublin, so as to draw the British forces to the South and to
the capital. The best men, however, must not be risked till the
French arrived.1

Lord Edward Fitzgerald and Arthur O'Connor had by this
time gone to Switzerland. At first De la Croix was suspicious
of the former, and he expressed his fear lest the husband of
Pamela should be an instrument in the hands of the Orleans
faction and of Pitt. The assurances of Reinhard, which were
strongly confirmed by Barthelemy, appear to have satisfied his
mind, but he wrote that the proposed visit to Paris would be
dangerous and impolitic, for it would certainly be discovered, and
its object guessed by the spies of Pitt. De la Croix mentioned
that he had laid the despatches of Reinhard before the Directory,
and he now in their name made a proposal which Wolfe Tone
had already rejected as impracticable. It was, that an insurrec-
tion in Ireland should precede a French expedition. The Direc-
tory, he said, authorised him. to promise that, c as soon as the
insurrection had broken out,' the Irish should be seconded by
15,000 French soldiers with arms and munitions, and that if, as
there seemed every reason to believe, the English were expelled
from Ireland, France would exert all her power to secure their
independence, and would leave them perfectly free to organise
their Government as they pleased.2

This plan, however, was decisively rejected by the Irish
delegates, and a powerful memorial, probably written by Arthur
O'Connor, stated fully their reasons. It might, he admitted, at
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